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Race Relations Number 
(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations) 


The Crisis in China* 


The present crisis in China, fraught with the gravest 
consequences to the peace of the world, had its im- 
mediate cause in Shanghai on May 30 in the shooting 
_of a number of unarmed Chinese students by foreign 
| police in a manner which the Chinese consider grossly 
unjustifiable. 

Two strikes, one in February and one in May, had 
occurred in some Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai. 
The Chinese laborers demanded better treatment, 
}, especially of the women workers, by Japanese fore- 
_fmen, and the fulfilment of an agreement in regard to 
Mages made by the Japanese mill-owners. During the 

ourse of a strike demonstration in May, a Japanese 

employer drew a revolver and fired into the crowd, 
killing a Chinese laborer. Some violence took place. 
A number of the Chinese laborers were arrested by 
the foreign police and sentenced by the Shanghai 
Mixed Court for the damage done to the machinery 
and for their acts of violence. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, either by the police or by the court, concerning 
| the Chinese who had been killed. A memorial service 
was held for the dead man, and a number of Chinese 
students participated in it as well as in the preceding 
strike activities. The meeting was broken up by the 
foreign police, who also arrested six students. 


THE SHOOTING IN SHANGHAI 


As a public protest against these acts, Chinese 
students from various schools and colleges paraded the 
streets in the International Settlement, lecturing and 
distributing handbills. Then a crowd of young Chinese 
students and others, e.g., factory workers, came to the 
Louza police station, demanding that real justice be 
done. They asked that their fellow students, who had 
been arrested and kept in jail already for several days, 
being unable to furnish bond, be released. The 
British police officer shouted to the crowd to disperse. 
According to his own testimony, he gave the order in 
English and a few seconds afterwards gave an order 


J * For this review of the present situation with reference to the 

*elations of China to the western powers, the department is in- 
debted to Earl Cranston, a missionary of West China and C. J. 
Lin, a student at Drew Theological Seminary. The document they 
prepared has been revised in the light of data presented at the 
conference on American-Chinese Relations held at Johns Hopkins 
University, September 17 to 20. 


to shoot. Four students were killed outright, and a 
larger number wounded, five of these dying of their 
wounds later. Some schools and colleges in Shang- 
hai were closed and occupied by foreign military 
forces. Searches were made of Chinese households. 
Shooting, even with machine guns, was carried on by 
the police in some parts of the city, and more Chinese 
were killed and wounded. Throughout the period, 
not a single foreign police officer was killed or seriously 
wounded. 

As usually happens, there are differing views as to 
the responsibility for the tragedy. There are those 
who believe that the British police fired only when 
they were confronted with serious peril. Chinese 
public opinion, however, never doubted where the full 
blame lay. Other eye-witnesses also testified to the 
same general effect. Sidney W. Anderson, an Amer- 
ican missionary of the Methodist Church, South, 
testified before the Shanghai Mixed Court, “I saw no 
violence on the part of the students, and would say 
that the police were absolutely unjustified in firing.” 
Dr. John W. Cline, former president of the Soochow 
University, and Arthur Covey, an attorney, gave 
similar testimony. The police inspector himself, when 
questioned, said he had not thought of dispersing the 
crowd with the fire hose. He was instructed to fire 
only as a last resort and then to shoot to kill. The 
diplomatic corps in Peking conducted an investigation 
through a delegation of six sent to Shanghai. Their 
findings have never been made public but according 
to reports they placed the blame upon the British 
police and the administrators of the foreign settlement. 
A most unjustifiable phase of the whole affair is that 
to this day, four months after the event, no authorita- 
tive investigation has been made public by the forei 
nations and no apology offered. Fuel was added by the 
shooting of Chinese by foreign troops in Hankow and 
Canton. 

Economic Boycott 


This unyielding dependence upon and use of force 
further aroused the Chinese and precipitated an in- 
creasing nation-wide movement against the existing 
system of alien domination in general, and against 
British and Japanese enterprises in particular. Sympa- 
thetic strikes were called in other places. In South 
China an economic boycott was declared against Hong- 
kong, the island ceded by China to Great Britain in 
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1842 as a result of the Opium War. British ships are 
not being loaded or unloaded. Ships of other countries 
which carry British cargoes are similarly boycotted. 
No reliable figures are available but the estimates 
of the British losses there run as high as $1,000,- 
000 a day. In Shanghai, British trade has been re- 
ported to have been cut to 20 per cent of its normal 
amount during the early part of August. The boycott 
is being carried on with great loss to the Chinese 
merchants themselves, but all classes of people, 
merchants as well as students and workers, appear to 
have been cooperating in hearty support of the move- 
ment. 


ALLEGED INFLUENCE OF BOLSHEVISM 


Judgments differ as to the extent of Bolshevik in- 
fluence but it is generally agreed that in any case the 
real causes of unrest lie far deeper. While there is 
considerable Bolshevist propaganda in China today, 
it is built upon the spirit of unrest and protest, it is not the 
source of it. No important causal connection between 
Bolshevism and the Chinese agitation has been estab- 
lished. General Feng Yu-hsiang, “the Christian Gen- 
eral,” one of the outstanding public officials in the 
present movement, has definitely declared war on 
Communism in China. Even the Chinese Communist 
Party has not a single communist plank in its political 
proposals. Its slogan of eight Chinese characters 
means: “Down with the Militarists,” and “Down with 
the Foreign Imperialists.” It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that Chinese liberalism is friendly to Soviet 
Russia. Nor is this surprising. So far, Russia is the 
one nation in the world that has actually given up her 
extraterritorial rights and other concessions and privileges 
extorted from China during the Czarist regime. This new 
Russian diplomacy has given Russia no small moral 
influence in China. 


THE UNDERLYING CAUSES 


While different views are to be found, there seems 
little doubt that a large majority of the American mis- 
sionaries in China are on the side of the Chinese in 
protesting against the actions of the foreign police in 
Shanghai and in supporting the main demands of the 
Chinese. Ina letter sent to Senator William E. Borah, 
200 Americans resident in North China write, “We 
regard the present Chinese nation-wide movement as 
the expression of a growing patriotism, which is fun- 
damentally not anti-foreign, but which is a justifiable 
protest against existing treaties no longer acceptable 
to a self-respecting nation.” 

The “unequal treaties” against which the Chinese 
are protesting, most of which were originally made 
about eighty years ago after China’s defeats in wars, 
have imposed upon her various restrictions which the 
Chinese now consider unjust limitations on her 
sovereign rights and insuperable obstacles to her free 
development as a nation. They are long standing 
grievances which the Shanghai massacre has simply 
kindled into a nation-wide protest. 


(a) Extraterritoriality 

By means of treaty stipulations nationals of seventeen 
powers, including Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States, are exempted from Chinese jurisdiction 
and law courts while they reside in China. If they are 
accused of any civil or criminal offenses they are tried and 


punished by their consul or other public functionary of 
their own nationality. Controversies occurring in China 
between foreigners of different nationalities are ad- 
justed by the respective governments concerned, Chin 
not being allowed to interfere. The Chinese clai 
that these extraterritorial rights are so abused tha 
contraband goods are smuggled in, and the sale of 
forbidden articles like opium and munitions carried 
on by unscrupulous foreigners with impunity. They 
also feel that the existing extraterritorial system gives 
foreigners a sense of superiority over the Chinese and 
leads them to do many things which they would not be 
able to do if they were under Chinese law. 


Taking advantage of the cheap labor and cheap raw 
materials, foreign capitalists have rapidly introduced 
the western factory system into China. Its develop- 
ment has been accompanied by grave problems and 
perils. In such cities as Shanghai great factories have 
sprung up with long hours of labor, low wages and 
few safety devices. About 80 per cent of the workers 
are women and children. They all work at least 12 
hours a day, and receive from 8 to 20 cents for their 
wages. The ordinary conflict between capital and 
labor is intensified because the capitalists are usually 
foreigners and the laborers are Chinese. The class 
conflict assumes the character of an international con- 
flict as well, and the difficulty of settling controversies 
is all the greater because of the foreigner’s extra- 
territorial rights. 


(b) Foreign Concessions and Settlements 


The so-called concessions and settlements are special 
areas in the open trade ports set aside by the Chines 
government for foreign residence and _ trade. The 
first came into existence after the Opium War, 18395 
1842. These concessions are governed either by the 
consul of the State in whose favor the concession has 
been granted or by a municipal council elected by 
the foreign taxpayers residing therein. The foreign 
authorities in these concessions issue ordinances and 
regulations, levy municipal taxes, and maintain police 
forces. Certain practices prevail which the Chinese 
feel impair the sovereignty of China and hamper her 
work of administration. Chinese residents therein, for 
example, cannot be arrested by Chinese authorities 
except with the approval of the foreign consul in 
charge. Ifa Chinese citizen is in some way connected 
with a foreign firm or family, then the consent of the 
consul of the State to which such firm or family be- 
longs must also be obtained. Chinese troops are 
denied the right of passage through these concessions. 


The International Settlement at Shanghai 


The International Settlement at Shanghai is the 
best known of the foreign concessions. It is the com- 
bination of the original British, American and German 
concessions. It is here that the British police shot 
and killed the Chinese students last May. This 
Settlement is governed by a Municipal Council of 
nine, composed of six British, two Americans, and one 
Japanese, all elected by the foreign taxpayers residing 
therein. The whole population in the Settlement ‘¢ 
estimated at almost a million at the present time! 
about 95 per cent of whom are Chinese, who also are 
said to pay over 70 per cent of the taxes levied by the 
municipal authorities. The Chinese are denied the 
right of vote at the election of the council members or 
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any voice in the enactment of the laws of the Settle- 
ment. China has no jurisdiction over her own citizens 
residing in the Settlement. 


The Mixed Court 


The Mixed Court was originally a Chinese court set 
up to hear cases brought by foreign plaintiffs against 
the Chinese. When a Chinese was sued by a foreigner 
he was tried by the Chinese magistrate, who was 
appointed by the Chinese government, with a foreign 
assessor of the plaintiff’s nationality. If found guilty 
he was punished according to Chinese law. No foreign 
assessor was present when both parties to the case 
were Chinese. But during the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911 this Court was taken over by the foreign Munic- 
ipal Council together with the prison attached to it. 
The judges of the Court are now appointed by the said 
Council, and all cases are tried with foreign assessors, 
no matter whether they involve foreigners and Chinese 
or Chinese alone. No provision is made for appeals 
from its decisions. The Chinese government has re- 
peatedly asked for the restoration of the original form 
of the Court. But the foreign authorities, although 
being unable to claim the Court on the basis of treaty 
rights, have not complied. It is this Court that tried 
and sentenced some of the Chinese strikers of Japanese 
cotton mills at Shanghai. 


(c) Tariff Restrictions and Foreign Control of Customs 


The arbitrary restrictions on China’s tariff by 
foreign powers and the foreign administration of her 
customs service are further grave grievances of the 
Chinese. By means of treaty limitations, China is 
; Ji to a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on all im- 

orts and exports. All goods, from luxuries to neces- 
saries, including raw materials, are taxed at exactly 
the same rate. Chinese goods, on the other hand, 
entering the ports of other countries are taxed at 
from 40 to 100 per cent. Moreover, foreign imports 
or native produce for export are exempted from inland 
taxation, which is imposed on all commodities for 
home consumption, on the payment of a transit duty 
at the half-tariff rate. A consignment of native 
produce not destined for export pays a total sum of 
taxes which may amount to as much as 50 per cent, 
while a payment of 2% per cent will carry any foreign 
goods through. Under present conditions China’s 
import duty yields less than 7 per cent of the annual 
state revenue. And of this amount, after the payment 
of interest and principal for her repeated indemnities 
to foreign powers and other loans, there is hardly 
anything left. 


The customs service in China is headed by a 
foreign Inspector-General, who must be British so 
long as British trade exceeds in aggregate that of any 
other treaty power. There are about fifty customs 
houses throughout China, at the head of each house 
is the Chief Commissioner, who is usually a foreigner. 
The staff of the service is recruited from all nation- 
alities according to their respective country’s trade 
interest in China. Among about 7,500 members of the 
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Chinese government. They are deposited by the In- 
spector-General in the foreign banks in the various 
treaty ports, where the payment of annual instalments 
of the various war indemnities and of the interest and 
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principal of other foreign loans secured on the customs 
is made. Whatever is left as surplus is then remitted 
to the Peking government. 

The present Chinese tariff is based upon the treaty 
of 1858 with Great Britain, and is not subject to alter- 
ation without the sanction of the latter. As this tariff 
has been made binding on all the treaty powers entitled 
to the most-favored-nation treatment in China, the 
result is that it cannot be altered without the unan- 
imous consent of thirteen powers. Thus there have 
been only two revisions of the schedule, in 1902 and 
1918, and the Washington Conference agreed to con- 
vert the present virtual rate of 5 per cent ad valorem 
into an effective one. Due to the much belated rati- 
fication by France of the Washington Nine-Power Cus- 
toms Treaty, the 2! per cent surtax increase has not 
been put into force. A special conference to be held in 
Peking on October 26 will consider the question. 
China is demanding that at that time the whole issue 
of tariff autonomy be faced. 


(d) Foreign Military Forces and Police 


The presence of foreign military forces and police in 
China, in the Chinese view, typify tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The shootings of Chinese by toreign marines and 
police on Chinese soil, and the demonstration of force 
by foreign gunboats along Chinese seacoasts and on 
the rivers in interior China convey unmistakable impres- 
sions to the Chinese that they are being coerced by alien 
forces. Certain powers, including Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States, have stationed troops 
at various points along the Peking-Mukden Railway. 
There are special foreign guards at legation quarters in 
Peking. The United States has a specially constructed 
fleet of gunboats in the longest and most important river 
in China, the Yangtze. Some of those forces are there 
on treaty provisions, others are there without any legal 
sanction. In Chinese eyes, all constitute foreign intrusion 
and aggression. 


(e) Leased Territories 


The Chinese have long since looked upon the leased 
territories as an outstanding grievance against the powers 
which hold them. Kiaochow was given to Germany at 
the latter’s iron fist to avenge the death of two German 
priests in Shantung. This was later given to Japan at 
the Paris Peace Conference and returned to China after 
the Washington Conference. Liaotung or Port Arthur 
and Talienwan were originally given to Japan as a result 
of the Chino-Japanese War of 1894, but later returned. 
Russia then demanded and secured it on lease for 25 
years in 1898. It was transferred to Japan on the terms 
that the Japanese government would “conform to the 
original agreement concluded between China and Russia.” 
It is now still in the hands of the Japanese, in spite of 
the repeated demands by the Chinese government for its 
restoration after the expiration of the lease in 1923. 

Great Britain in 1898 occupied the lease of Weihaiwei 
in North China for “as long a period as Port Arthur shall 
remain in the occupation of Russia.” In the same year 
Great Britain leased Kowloon in Southern China to “pro- 
tect” Hongkong. France leased Kwangchouwan, also in 
1898, and is still there. She declared at the Washington 
Conference that she would act only in case of a collective 
restoration. 

These foreign leaseholds are all situated at strategic 
points along Chinese coasts. All are administered by 


their respective lessee powers, and are strongly fortified 
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as naval bases. Furthermore, some of these territories 
appear to be utilized with a view to economic domination 
over the vast adjoining regions, as points d’appui for de- 
veloping spheres of interest. The Chinese consider these 
leaseholds menacing to their national defense and impair- 
ing their administrative and territorial integrity. 

All these limitations on China, either through treaty 
stipulations or without them, the Chinese feel, have bound 
China hand and foot. Awakened to their national con- 
sciousness, they are demanding that these foreign shackles 
be cast aside. Prof. Charles Hodges describes these con- 
ditions (Nation, August 5, 1925) as “perhaps the greatest 
network of circumscriptions ever binding a people in the 
history of the family of nations: its ramifications include 
jurisdiction over Chinese territory; administrative auton- 
omy; economic freedom of action; and the sovereign 
right of self-defense.” And he further observes, “Did 
not the Chinese now challenge these admitted infringe- 
ments of sovereignty, we might well doubt China’s right 
to claim a place in international society.” 

This brief survey shows that the present disturbances 
in China, which have their immediate causes in the for- 
eign shootings of unarmed Chinese in Shanghai and in 
other treaty ports, are not superficial in character nor 
temporary in their operation. They come from deep- 
seated and fundamental causes, and may be expected to 
continue, increasing in force, unless those causes are re- 
moved. 


Conference on American-Chinese 
Relations 


A conference at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., on September 17-20 to consider American relations 
with China brought together 150 leaders, including rep- 
resentative Chinese and American educators, business men, 
officials of church bodies, and missionaries, practically all 
- whom had special knowledge of China and of Chinese 
affairs. 


Dr, Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to the United States, 
declared that the crux of the situation in China hinges 
principally on (1) extraterritoriality, and (2) on the 
denial of the right of the government of China to deter- 
mine its own tariff policies, Dr. P. W. Kuo, president 
of Southeastern University at Nanking, expressed the 
general feeling of the Chinese people that “during the 
coming conference, (Peking, October 26) not only the 
commitments of the Washington Conference should be 
carried out but that the treaty powers concerned should 
see their way clear to going beyond these commitments. 
The feeling in China in general is that while the decisions 
of the Washington Conference were satisfactory at that 
time, they are no longer considered fundamental enough 
in view of the changing conditions.” 

The discussions revolved mainly around these two 
fundamental questions, although a considerable amount 
of discussion was given to describing the conditions in 
the foreign settlements, at the treaty ports of China, the 
labor conditions in modern factories established both by 
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Chinese capitalists and by foreign capitalists, and about. 
the conditions and friction which culminated in the 
“Shanghai riot” of May 30 and the official and unofficial 
action that has followed that incident. 


In spite of the insistence, mainly of the oe 
group,” that extraterritoriality could not be abolished |) 
“till China had set her own internal affairs in order,” 
an overwhelming majority at the closing session voted 
for a statement which declared: “We are agreed that 
extraterritoriality should be abolished and that customs 
autonomy shouid be given to China. We are 
not altogether agreed regarding the process to be adopted 
or the program to be followed in carrying this principle 
into effect. ‘That is to say, we are not iully agreed at 
this time whether the aboiitition of extraterritoriality or 
the giving of customs autonomy should be by one stroke 
or whether it should be by progressive stages.” The con- 
ference further “recognized” that the method of approach 
to the Chinese peopie and government is of extreme im- 
portance. “There is a great deal of difference between | 
our making demands upon the Chinese people and receiv- 
ing promises from them to us. There is a good deal of 
ditterence between our msisting that they must do certain 
things first of all as compared with their coming to us 
in return for assurances that we give them and making 
promises that they will on their part do certain things 
that will make possible the realization of these principles 
and purposes upon which we are agreed.” 

The conference further expressed the hope that in the 
coming conferences in Peking (on October 26 and Decem- 
ber 18) the governments that signed the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Chinese government, “meeting on a plat- 
form of complete equality, will be able to come to 


agreement as friends and brothers in a great family 
nations.” ‘The conference further went on record as h 
ing that “our government will most earnestly and in the 
most effective way possible endeavor to secure the agree- 
ment of the leading five powers (China herself, Japan, 
Great Britain, France and the United States) in carrying 
out the recommendations which will be made by the con- 
ference in October and the commission that meets in 
December.” 

“At the same time we think our government should 
have the firm purpose of acting independently if it is 
found impossible within a reasonable time to secure the 
concurrent action of these other four powers” or the other 
three in addition to China. fa 


One of the sectional meetings considered the question, 
“How can the presence of Chinese residents in the United 
States be made to contribute to mutual understanding ?” 
This section meeting reported as its unanimous finding 
that the civic and religious agencies of America interested 
in Chinese residents in America have not yet developed 
adequate technique (1) for securing justice and sympa- 
thetic understanding of Chinese in America or (2) of 
making self-governing organizations of Chinese in Amer- 
ica channels for fuller expression of American goodwill 
to China and channels through which America may more 
largely contribute to social and economic upbuilding of 
the new China. 
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